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Yet there was dissent. Able scholars in a volume edited by E. S. Mason of Harvard pictured the modern corporation as dominating not only the whole of the economy but virtually all of society and culture a$ well. Studies by Gardner Means likewise presented a picture of great corporate power which seemed to support the traditional democratic tenet that big business was incompatible with individual freedom.
Nor was dissent confined to scholarly books. On a popular kvel Vance Packard's best seller, The Hidden Persuaders (1957), piled up sensational examples of the ways in which corporation motivation research manipulated people's images and opinions not only about their dollars but about their adjustment to working and general living conditions.
The stress on organization, teamwork, on taking one's cue from the group provided William H. Whyte, Jr., with a theme widely publicized in The Organization Man (1956). Whyte argued, somewhat in the manner of David Riesman in The Lonely Crowd, that Americans were giving up their traditional belief in self-reliance, in individual salvation through work, thrift, competitive struggle, entrepreneurship (the Protestant ethic with its "inner-directed personality") and accepting in its place the cult of "belongingness," the doctrine, so congenial to corporate structure, that the group is the source of creativity (the "other-directed personality"). In Whyte's view the new tendency or cult exalted bureaucratic mediocrity and discouraged creativity in every aspect of daily life, in and out of business circles. To be sure, Whyte's focus on the young executive limited his indictment to a small segment of American society. Moreover, Whyte was indicting not so much a sharp change in American ideology as an ad hoc way of dealing with the problems of big organizations (business, labor, education, government). Stifl his book raised important questions about power and democracy. Insofar as the individual was absorbed into the organization, insofar as, power in decision-making was surrounded by the make-believe of general participation, then the "free individual," so central in the democratic faith, was considerably shrunken.
As if to refute these indictments, big business executives and their spokesmen went further in indicating the essential democracy and humanism of great corporations in the age of prosperity and affluence for which they were in so large a part presumably responsible. The Bell Telephone Company and other corporations sent a group of their young executives to universities where they studied, not business administration,